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problem in relation to housing that so far have not been touched upon in 
housing literature of America, although England has crystallized much 
of this theory into actual legislation. The style in which the book is 
written should make this book one of the most popular works on housing, 
as it is replete with touches of keen humor and sharp sarcasm that help 
bring into striking relief the main issues dealt with. 

Like all books devoted to the presentation and emphasis of one 
fundamental idea the work suffers from lack of perspective in so far as 
its use as a work upon which a thoroughly constructive housing program 
could be built. While land is fundamental to all housing, the economics 
of housing cannot be limited within the sphere of land economics alone. 
The housing problem, however, will never be solved without a full 
recognition of the principles advanced by Mr. Whitaker. 

The appendixes contain several interesting articles on housing 
which serve to back Mr. Whitaker's theories. The only one of real 
value, however, is the essay by Mr. Robert Anderson Pope, which 
presents a valuable analysis of housing and town planning in relation to 
the development of a new social order. This analysis is both original 
and scholarly. 

Carol Aronovici 

San Francisco 



An Introduction to Social Ethics; The Social Conscience in a Democ- 
racy. By John M. Mecklin. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
1920. Pp. ix+440. $3.00. 
The outstanding excellence of this book is that, from beginning to 
end, it keeps the reader in contact with actual processes of moral valua- 
tion. Ethical judgments in the making are the subject-matter con- 
sidered from many angles. It is impossible either to prove or to disprove 
that this, that, or the other scheme of moral value was launched into this 
world out of some other world; and that it has authority "independent 
of experience," to use the Kantian phrase. Modern incredulity about 
such supposed origins of moral principles has resulted much less from 
formal argument about the subject than from perception, whether by 
the learned or the unlearned, that wherever we can actually trace out 
the antecedents of moral judgments they have been fabricated just as 
we have fabricated pottery or textiles or revenue bills. They have been 
the best attempts of the authors to adapt themselves to the conditions 
of adjustment in the given case. After we have found this out in a few 
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actual instances it becomes increasingly difficult to entertain the hypothe- 
sis that moral judgments have ever been formed in any different way, 
psychologically, from the ways in which we have seen them forming. 
That is the soul of modernism as contrasted with authoritarianism. 

To men who have reached this point of view morals can no longer 
seem a superimposition upon life. Ethics is life at the best we have 
found in it reduced to formal expression. The great adventure is the 
testing out of moral values. The vindication of a morality is its release 
of human resource for completer realization. Morality therefore turns 
out to be merely one of the names which men of somewhat different 
minds have given to the standards of life which they would regard as 
ideal. We are all after that life-program which would satisfy the con- 
ditions of the human lot as we conceive it. To some it would be synony- 
mous with "holiness," to others it would be "freedom," to others 
"democracy," etc. Whatever the type of human relations turns out 
to be that ultimately convinces men, it will have the commonplace 
content that it orders the relations of human beings to one another so 
as to reduce their interferences with one another to a minimum and so 
as to raise their helpfulness to one another to the maximum. But this 
is the desideratum of all positive ethics, and its process tends more and 
more to become avowed and unashamed social experimentation. 

Professor Mecklin's book, like every other that is vital, contains 
many provocations to controversy, but from beginning to end it moves 
in a healthy atmosphere. It leads the reader into large room. It 
brings him into circuit with the essential process of knowing good and 
evil. It is an educative book, not a package of predigested dogmas. 
Its spirit may be sampled in one of the closing paragraphs: 

The ultimate bond of the democracy of the future cannot be eternal 
principles of right embodied in a code of laws; it cannot be the selfish ties of 
business; it cannot be the coercive force of government and police control. 
The only enduring basis upon which a free people can rest their political 
loyalties is the conscious and reasoned conviction of the average man. The 
democracy of the future must be more than a body of laws, more than a social 
or political program; it must also be a faith, a loyalty. For, after all, the 

creative and forward looking elements in human life are our faiths 

To state the problem in psychological terms, we must secure in some fashion 
an effective organization of the sentiments of the average man around those 
comprehensive political and moral values lying at the core of the democratic 

ideal [pp. 435-37]- 

Albion W. Small 
University of Chicago 



